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Abstract 

This study analyzes the translation of the Boyer scholarship 
model (with an emphasis on the scholarship of engagement) into 
departmental and college-level culture at a regional comprehen¬ 
sive institution. Through an analysis of promotion and tenure 
documents, the authors concluded that adoption of Boyer’s 
model was a semi-radical process, characterized by unique defi¬ 
nitional, conceptual, and logistical challenges that resulted in a 
diverse array of practices and approaches across the university’s 
departments and colleges. 


Introduction 

hen Ernest Boyer published Scholarship Reconsidered: 
Priorities of the Professoriate in 1990, it sparked a 
national dialogue that continues to this day. Boyer 
argued for expanding a definition of scholarship to include not 
simply traditional research, which he called the scholarship of dis¬ 
covery but also the scholarships of application, integration, and 
teaching and learning. Boyer saw his work as calling attention to 
or enhancing the nature of faculty work that was already taking 
place, as opposed to displacing or overturning the traditional 
core of research, teaching, and service. In practice, however, his 
call for a redefinition of faculty roles evoked changes in practice 
that were radical for some campus cultures (Johnston, 1998). This 
article examines the experiences of Western Carolina University 
a medium-sized, regional comprehensive institution, with inte¬ 
grating Boyer’s model, in particular the scholarship of engagement, 
into its academic culture. 


Literature Review 

Nationally, as well as internationally, the work of putting 
Boyers vision into practice began with a focus on the scholarship 
of teaching and learning, one of the four areas of scholarship he 
advocated (Boyer, 1990; McKinney, 2004). In addition to the leader¬ 
ship provided by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
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of Teaching, the scholarship of teaching and learning benefited 
from the creation of the International Society for the Scholarship 
of Teaching and Learning, a large, active, and multi-disciplinary 
group of scholars from across the world (McKinney, 2007). Discourse 
over the years has led to a general understanding of the difference 
between scholarly teaching and the scholarship of teaching and 
learning (Huber & Hutchings, 2005). 

A universal understanding of the definition of the scholar¬ 
ship of engagement has not evolved (Simpson, 2000). Although 
movements to create campus-community partnerships and use ser¬ 
vice-learning projects in teaching (Stanton, Giles, & Cruz, 1999) have 
made inroads into university culture, the “scholarship of engage¬ 
ment” has not. Boyer himself struggled with the terminology for 
scholarship that serves the public good. Initially, he used the term 
“scholarship of application.” Later he modified the model and sug¬ 
gested the centrality of the scholarship of engagement under the 
broader umbrella of application. In practice the two have become 
largely synonymous, with slight preference for “the scholarship of 
engagement” (Boyer, 1996b). 

Today, the concept of “the scholarship of engagement” continues 
to be fraught with definitional issues. To Boyer, the “scholarship of 
engagement” meant work toward solving “social, civic, and eth¬ 
ical” problems (Boyer, 1996a, p. 11). Some equate the “scholarship 
of engagement” with that of applied research. Applied research is 
distinguished from “pure” or “basic” research by its intention (i.e., 
to solve a practical, as opposed to a theoretical, problem; Collins & 
Hussey, 2003). Still others use terms such as “public scholarship,” 
“action research,” “civic liberty scholarship,” and “participatory 
research” to describe research with this intent (Barker, 2004; Giles, 
2008). University administrators have often adopted the term to 
represent an institutions increasing leadership in community 
development with relationships based on stewardship of place, or 
other partnership models (AASCU, 2002; Bringle, Games, & Malloy, 
1999; Brockliss, 2000; Franklin, 2009; Mayfield, 2001; McDonald, 2002). 

Some scholars are now redefining the conceptual basis of 
engagement altogether, preferring the term “engaged scholar¬ 
ship.” They suggest that engaged, civic-minded research crosses 
the boundaries among teaching, research, and service (Barker, 
2004; Finkelstein, 2001 ). This shift in terminology increases the need 
for clarity of definitions. The distinction between “scholarship of 
engagement” and “service” no longer suffices; now “engaged schol¬ 
arship” must be distinguished from teaching, research, and service 
(Glass, Doberneck, & Schweitzer, 2010). These definitional issues pose 
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unique challenges for regional comprehensive universities, like 
Western Carolina University, with strong regional missions as well 
as emphases on active and integrated teaching and learning. In this 
article, the experiences of Western Carolina University serve as an 
example for these challenges (O’Meara, 2003). 

Institutional Context 

Western Carolina University, nestled in the Appalachian 
mountains on the western edge of North Carolina, was founded 
in the late 19 th century as a teachers’ college in order to produce 
teachers to serve a rural population. From these foundations, 
Western Carolina University has evolved into a regional compre¬ 
hensive university with a student population of almost 10,000 and 
has been integrated as an institutional partner into the University 
of North Carolina public higher education system. The faculty are 
currently divided into six conventional academic colleges, seven if 
the library is included (see Appendix 1). Because quality teaching 
is a high priority for the campus, most Western Carolina University 
faculty carry a 3/3 teaching load and class sizes are relatively small, 
with an average of just under 25 students in a standard, face-to-face 
undergraduate class. As Western Carolina University is a Masters 
Level L institution, many faculty also teach graduate courses and 
direct masters and Ed.D. theses (Carnegie Foundation, 2012). Because 
of the university’s regional classification, faculty are also expected 
to engage constructively with the needs of the counties composing 
the western North Carolina region. 

Advocates of the “scholarship of engagement” suggest taking 
several steps to make such work a meaningful part of an institu¬ 
tion’s culture (Driscoll & Sandmann, 2004; O’Meara & Jaeger, 2006). 
At Western Carolina University, the first phase, recognizing and 
rewarding multiple forms of scholarship in the tenure and pro¬ 
motion process, came about through the initiative of the faculty 
senate. Working closely with the Office of the Provost, senate mem¬ 
bers called for significant revisions of the existing tenure system 
in 2007. The provost heeded the call and coordinated a process 
in which each department or program was asked to redesign its 
requirements around a template (see Appendix 2) created jointly 
by faculty senate members and the provost. Departments could 
determine for themselves how to interpret Boyer based on their 
own disciplinary, pedagogical, and logistical contexts, a method 
that had been successfully used elsewhere to preserve the balance 
between departmental autonomy and cohesive institutional cul¬ 
ture (O’Meara &Rice, 2005). These initial revisions, and the resulting 
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discussions, took place over the course of the 2007-2008 academic 
year. Once approved, the documents became the basis for tenure 
and promotion decisions beginning in 2009. 

Assessment Methods 

Integrating Boyer’s model of scholarship into an academic 
culture can take many forms. At Western Carolina University, 
departments were allowed flexibility in incorporating the Boyer 
model into their own promotion and tenure documents. For this 
article, the authors explored how the various departments and 
disciplines operationalized the definition of the scholarship of 
engagement. Having established this definition, the authors then 
explored how the various departments recognize, evaluate, and 
reward scholarship that falls under the category of “engagement.” 

Sample and Data Collection 

The authors performed a qualitative analysis of the promotion 
and tenure documents across all 33 Western Carolina University 
departments (see Appendix 1). The typical promotion and tenure 
document at Western Carolina University is about 20 pages and 
addresses appropriate levels of teaching, service, and scholarship, 
with sections devoted to each of the four Boyer categories for the 
purposes of tenure, promotion, and reappointment. 

About the Authors 

The authors for this project are part of a faculty learning com¬ 
munity whose purpose is to examine the adoption of the Boyer 
model of scholarship at Western Carolina University in a scholarly 
way. Initially proposed under the auspices of Western Carolina 
University’s Coulter Faculty Commons, this group of volunteers 
represented four of the seven colleges, two academic ranks (assis¬ 
tant and associate professor), and a variety of research skills. The 
group had been working together for several years. To control for 
potential biases toward home departments or colleges, the group 
employed a checks and balances system. To ensure the consistency 
of the values as well as to control for researcher bias, two authors 
(from different disciplines) independently reviewed each tenure, 
promotion, and reappointment document. In the case of divergent 
opinions, a third author assisted. The group resolved questions or 
concerns collectively. 
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Data Analysis 

The authors began by looking at the integration of the schol¬ 
arship of teaching and learning but quickly realized that the 
scholarship of engagement had significant variations in interpre¬ 
tation across the university Using an emergent content analysis 
approach (Zhang and Wildemuth, 2009), the authors isolated patterns 
within and among the documents. Those patterns showed four pri¬ 
mary points of variation: 

• definition(s) of engagement and related terms; 

• how appropriate scholarly products were defined; 

• how Boyer scholarship of all types was evaluated, rela¬ 
tively and absolutely; and 

• how service was defined and valued. 

These points of variation were then compared systematically 
across all departments, using a pattern-coded and cross-indexed 
spreadsheet. In most cases, departmental documents were assigned 
values based on the degree to which they moved beyond the tem¬ 
plate, from low to high differentiation. After reviewing the results, 
the authors enumerated the emerging patterns using frequency 
counts and, at appropriate conjunctures, simple correlations. In 
short, the study employed textual content analysis of these 33 
redesigned documents in order to probe what the scholarship of 
engagement means, or could mean, to a state or regional compre¬ 
hensive university. 

Limitations of the Study 

This study presents distinct limitations, some characteristic 
of qualitative research in general, and some specific to the study 
itself. The scope included a single university, and the methods used 
did not allow for differentiating factors that may be unique to the 
institution, the departments, or even the individuals who partici¬ 
pated in the revision process. The results from this study of a single 
institution may or may not be representative of other institutions or 
institutional types. Comparative studies would prove fruitful in the 
future (Jordan, 2006). Further, the quality of the results has not been 
triangulated with other sources of data (e.g., faculty surveys, tenure 
decisions), though such efforts are the subject of ongoing research 
(Glass, 2008). Finally, the quality of the conclusions is limited to the 
extent of the information contained in the documents, which, as 
noted earlier, are imperfect mirrors for actual practice. 
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Findings 

Although the documents are imperfect mirrors, they do shed 
light on the process by which theory is translated into reality, in 
this case the explication of expectations for tenure, promotion, and 
reappointment. The institutional scope of the study allowed for an 
analysis of the divergence of interpretation across disciplines and 
programs, an aspect that has not previously been explored. The 
results of the study produced four “sticky wickets,” or areas with 
the greatest degree of differentiation from the baseline (i.e., the 
template provided by the office of the provost), and thus identified 
the points of greatest contention within the multiple facets of a 
single campus. 

Point of Contention I: Definition 

Under this university’s administrative directive, departments 
faced their first challenge with the provided descriptions of the 
Boyer model. Albeit brief, the model stuck closely to Boyer’s orig¬ 
inal categories and asked faculty to consider this definition of the 
scholarship of application: 

Sometimes called engagement, the scholarship of appli¬ 
cation goes beyond the provision of service to those 
within or outside the University. To be considered 
scholarship, there must be an application of disciplinary 
expertise with results that can be shared with and/or 
evaluated by peers such as technical reports, policy 
statements, guidebooks, economic impact statements, 
and/or pamphlets, (see Appendix 1, Western Carolina 
University Faculty Handbook, p. 22) 

The term suggested was “application,” rather than “engage¬ 
ment,” though potential definitional problems are apparent even 
in the first sentence. Perhaps because of this, the departmental 
documents use the terms somewhat interchangeably, in one 
case adding the term “scholarly engagement” to the mix. Of the 
33 departments, only one (History) suggests that public service 
work be classified as service or outreach rather than scholarship. 
Eleven (33%) go beyond the general template and explicitly men¬ 
tion public service as a desired emphasis. The Mathematics and 
Computer Science Department, for example, lists the purpose of 
this scholarship as to “aid society or discipline in addressing prob¬ 
lems.” Several departments include examples of acceptable forms of 
this scholarship, including leading service-learning projects (Social 
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Work), participating in programs that enhance health care delivery 
in the community (Health and Human Services), conducting a 
study to solve a community problem (Communication Sciences 
and Disorders), organizing community exhibitions and public art 
(Art and Design), leading discussions of music for a popular audi¬ 
ence (Music), and building “collaborative relationships with their 
constituencies” (Elementary and Middle Grades Education). 

The definition of the scholarship of engagement proved partic¬ 
ularly challenging for the departments in the College of Business. 
The college mission and strategic plan reflect a collective interest 
in engagement, both in active learning and in regional economic 
development. Their “business ready” philosophy specifically pro¬ 
motes “academic studies enhanced by practical experience gained 
from engagement opportunities with businesses and economic and 
community development agencies in the region and beyond.” In 
the college, it is expected that faculty who work with organizations 
will use those experiences to enhance their classroom teaching, 
but how that work fits into scholarship is less clear. The distinc¬ 
tion between application and engagement, for example, invites the 
open question of whether working with any business, regardless of 
type, suffices as engagement because of its implications for overall 
economic development, or whether engaged scholarship must spe¬ 
cifically relate to the nonprofit sector. 

Point of Contention 2: Scholarly Products 

A second disputed area concerns the products of activities such 
as those from the College of Business described above. Traditionally, 
scholarship takes written form, largely books or articles, but can 
also include other documents such as grants. The scholarship of 
engagement, or engaged scholarship more broadly, often works 
with less traditional scholarly products (Ellison & Batman, 2008). Not 
only can engaged scholarship include written work, such as tech¬ 
nical reports, guidebooks, funded research grants, client-evaluated 
consulting engagements, service on boards (with records or prod¬ 
ucts), collaborative work with economic development agencies, or 
pamphlets, it can also include projects whose public dissemination 
may or may not include formal documentation, such as presenta¬ 
tions, events, mentoring, or facilitation. All but three departments 
at Western Carolina University suggest that non-traditional prod¬ 
ucts may count toward tenure, but this openness is tempered by 
a preference for conventional forms. In 16 of the 30 departments 
(53%) that recognize non-traditional products, at least a founda¬ 
tion of traditional scholarly products is required before a faculty 
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member may safely consider alternative forms. Some departments 
suggest examples of non-traditional products, including museum 
exhibits (History), sponsorship of student research (Engineering 
and Technology), and assessment of outcomes (Health and Human 
Sciences), but this was not common. In three cases, the stated 
examples of non-traditional products included, or focused exclu¬ 
sively on, what would normally be called traditional products, such 
as journal articles and conference presentations. 

Point of Contention 3: Evaluation 

With the rise of non-traditional forms of scholarship comes 
the related task of valuing new products. The standard of scholarly 
valuation for close to five hundred years has been the double- 
blind peer-review system (Spier, 2002). More recently, the method 
has increasingly come under attack, especially in the biomedical 
sciences, for being unreliable, non-standardized, expensive, con¬ 
servative, or unfair (Benos et al, 2007; Horrobin, 1990; McCook, 2006; 
McNutt et al, 1990; Smith, 1997; Suls and Martin, 2009; van Rooyen 
et al, 1999), but it can be particularly problematic when dealing 
with non-traditional scholarly products, as few, if any, established 
processes or agencies exist to support alternative peer-review. 
Recognizing this problem, the Carnegie Foundation commissioned 
and published Scholarship Assessed: Evaluation of the Professoriate, 
which suggests a universal set of review principles to be applied 
across the Boyer model (Glassick, Huber, &Maeroff, 1997; Wise,Retzleff, 
& Reilly, 2002). Two departments at Western Carolina University 
acknowledged and incorporated these standards, and seven more 
included them in a modified form. Building on Carnegie’s work, 
the National Project for the Documentation of Professional Service 
and Outreach produced Making Outreach Visible: A Guide to 
Documenting Professional Service and Outreach in 1999 (Driscoll & 
Lynton, 1999; Driscoll &Sandmann, 2001) but this work did not appear 
anywhere in documentation from the 33 departments, nor did ref¬ 
erences to its review board. It would appear that despite concerted 
efforts to establish a universally recognized peer-review framework, 
this goal has not yet been achieved at Western Carolina University, 
at least in terms of formal policy and procedures. 

On a more positive note, at Western Carolina University, 29 
departments included some mechanism for alternative or external 
peer-review for non-traditional products in the scholarship of 
engagement category. The major challenge in peer-review of 
engaged scholarship is the question of who, or what, constitutes a 
peer. Advocates of engaged scholarship have called for broadening 
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the definition of “peer” to include non-academic leaders (Cantor & 
Lavine, 2007) or others, such as community members, who might 
benefit from the scholarly work (Kennedy et ai, 2003). Establishing 
a list of qualified reviewers outside academia has proven to be a 
challenge for engaged scholarship across the country Although 
most departments at Western Carolina University do not explicitly 
exclude non-academic peers, the processes for finding and vetting 
such reviewers remain fluid, particularly in the rural environment 
of Western Carolina University 

Peer-review of engagement projects not only occurs as a post¬ 
project review process, but can also involve a peer-review prior 
to completion of the project or even during the planning stages. 
Nearly a quarter of all departments (8 out of 33, or 24%) offered 
faculty members an opportunity for prior review of engagement 
projects through internal feedback processes, often in consulta¬ 
tion with fellow faculty members serving on either department or 
college-level promotion and tenure committees. The Department 
of Elementary and Middle Grades Education, for example, used a 
fairly typical statement: “The candidate may request prior review 
of the proposed project in order to get feedback from the Collegial 
Review Advisory Committee.” This type of prior review process 
recognizes that some faculty members may favor, or need, greater 
clarity than the documents provide, and that they should seek that 
assurance on a case-by-case basis. 

For the more summative purposes of estimating quality, all 
departments indicated that external peer-review for non-tradi- 
tional products was either strongly encouraged or desired. The 
processes for that review, however, varied considerably. Some 
departments (11 out of 33, or 33%) did not indicate specific proce¬ 
dures for external review. Five departments (15%) suggested that 
the external review process would be accomplished by the indi¬ 
vidual faculty member as they saw fit. Others (17 outof33,or 51%) 
suggested specific procedures. Of those 17, eight (24%) allowed for 
modified faculty participation, most commonly in the form of the 
faculty member drawing up a slate of potential external reviewers 
and the department head or promotion and tenure committee 
selecting at least one of the reviewers from those faculty-generated 
choices. Finally, a similar number of departments (9 out of 33, 
or 27%) indicated that external reviewers would be chosen by an 
administrative entity, usually a department head or dean, either 
unilaterally or in consultation with a promotion and tenure com¬ 
mittee. Given that these processes are, for all intents and purposes, 
without precedent on the campus of Western Carolina University, 
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it appears that the departments are trying to maintain maximum 
flexibility in determining the quality of non-traditional scholarship. 
Advocates of engaged scholarship also call for a re-conceptualiza¬ 
tion of quality standards, and particularly for increased emphasis 
on measuring public impact, but this issue arose in only a handful 
of the documents at Western Carolina University, and in most cases 
quality standards were largely left to be determined on the same 
highly flexible, case-by-case basis. 

Because so much of the work done by its departments could 
fall between application and engagement and between teaching, 
service, and scholarship, the Kimmel School of Construction 
Management and Technology chose to create a college-level engage¬ 
ment committee, consisting of the dean, representatives from each 
of the two departments, and at least one external reviewer. The 
primary purpose of the committee is to provide prior review, that 
is, to determine what kinds of scholarly products are valued and 
how and by whom they are valued; however, it is also tasked with 
providing external review at all levels of evaluation. In 2012, the 
committee had not been presented with a single case for consider¬ 
ation, but the documents make clear that there is an opportunity 
to do so. 

Engaged scholars have called for broadening the definition of 
peer because their work extends outside the halls of academia and 
into the real world. Outside the campus, the world does not always 
fit into the same neat compartments as academic life, which gives 
rise to the need to also reconsider how scholarship is conducted. 
Engaged scholarship thrives on collaboration across disciplines 
(multi-, inter-, and intra-disciplinary work is common) and 
between academic and community partners. Another challenge to 
rewarding engaged scholarship is apportioning credit for shared 
projects and rewarding multidisciplinary research. The majority 
of departments apportion the highest overall values to publications 
in the top ranks of discipline-specific journals (in several cases, 
a list of desired outlets is included in the promotion and tenure 
documents) or presses, a practice that may preclude some types of 
inter- or multi-disciplinary work. Several departments at Western 
Carolina University (12 out of 33, or 36%) indicate a preference 
for or assign higher values to single author or first author publica¬ 
tions. On the other hand, a smaller number (10 out of 33, or 30%) 
indicate a preference for collaborative work. These departments do 
not necessarily further elucidate desired collaborators (although 
three departments do specify a preference for work with students). 
This issue concerns more than credit, however, and hits at the heart 
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of deep-rooted assumptions in academia. The postmodernists led 
the revolt against the concept of authorship well before Boyers 
career, and it is likely that this boundary dispute is part of a larger 
epistemological battle that continues to challenge the relationship 
between knowledge and its creators (Barthes, 1977; Foucault, 1977). 

In the School of Construction Management, because faculty 
come from varied backgrounds (at least in part because it is a 
relative newcomer to academia), and because of the multi-faceted 
nature of construction work in the real world, collaboration is 
explicitly encouraged and rewarded in the department. Faculty 
can publish the results of collaborative projects in conference pro¬ 
ceedings, which are recognized and valued as a convenient way to 
disseminate best practice information, and in peer-reviewed schol¬ 
arly and trade journals. Most of the scholarship generated in the 
department has multiple authors, which can (and do) include com¬ 
munity or business partners, and shared scholarship often counts 
equally with single author publications. According to department 
members, this has fostered a collegial environment and has also led 
to an increase in inter-disciplinary scholarship between the depart¬ 
ment and other colleagues on campus. More research is needed to 
determine to what extent these opportunities translate into cultural 
change, but the documents attest to more avenues through which 
collaboration and integration might be pursued. 

Point of Contention 4: Concept 

All departments at Western Carolina University had well-devel¬ 
oped and generally comprehensive statements and requirements 
for excellence in teaching. Most had fleshed out scholarship 
requirements to some degree. In the area of service, however, seven 
out of 33 (21%) did not move beyond the standard template for 
explicating expectations, and 15 out of 33 (45%) only modified the 
baseline slightly, most commonly by providing specific disciplinary 
examples of exemplary service. The template, or baseline, for the 
service section makes explicit reference to engagement (as befits 
the university’s mission) and includes the following statement: 

Service includes community engagement (e.g., pro¬ 
viding disciplinary expertise to a professional, civic, 
economic, or educational entity at the local, regional, 
or national level). 
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Ten departments (30%) displayed a highly developed service ethos, 
moving far beyond the baseline to include principles, checklists, 
criteria, and further differentiation of service types or roles. 

Interestingly, an analysis using Pearson’s correlation coeffi¬ 
cient indicates a statistically significant linear relationship (n = 33, 
r = .507, p < .003) between highly developed service expectations 
and value placed on the scholarship of engagement. No other corre¬ 
lations reached this level of significance. This finding suggests that 
at Western Carolina University, the boundary between engaged 
scholarship and service is the most robust. 

That being said, there was less consistency in differentiating 
service activities from scholarship. Some departments, for example, 
valued work on accreditation or program review documents as 
scholarship, others as service. At times, this was discipline related. 
For example, the School of Stage and Screen valued work with 
community theater as scholarship, but other, non-performance- 
based departments placed analogous work under service. The most 
contested area concerned grants. For some departments, an unsuc¬ 
cessful grant application, whether internal or external, counted in 
the scholarship category. For others, the grant application either 
had to be external or over a threshold amount (e.g., $10,000) to 
count as scholarship. Yet others ascribe a grant to scholarship only 
if it was successful, and a handful of departments do not mention 
grants under scholarship at all. 

Because of their distinctive service mission, the librarians faced 
this definitional challenge in a way that other departments did not. 
Before the rewrite of the university’s faculty handbook and the 
addition of the Boyer model of scholarship, the word “scholarship” 
was rarely, if ever, used in any of the library’s documents. Across the 
university, the broader term “professional development” included 
publications but also other activities such as presentations. Unlike 
most other departments, the library used the term “professional 
development” with no specific expectation of published scholar¬ 
ship. In their previous documents, for example, librarians were 
encouraged to find a way to share their knowledge with others, and 
could do so in a variety of ways, of which publication was only one 
possibility. With the new Boyer categories, however, many of these 
activities count as service rather than scholarship, which changed 
the equation for their tenure processes. Their example suggests that 
the conceptual link between engagement and scholarship is also 
subject to differing interpretations. 
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Implications 

David Schon described Boyer’s model as an epistemological 
shift, but emphasized that the shift was particularly challenging 
to the “technical rationality” found in research institutions (Schon, 
1995). Most faculty at Western Carolina University received their 
training (and scholarly socialization) at research universities (Wu, 
2005), but face different circumstances of academic life and work at 
a state comprehensive university. Boyer’s model still presents a fun¬ 
damental shift, but one that is only semi-radical because research 
does not hold the same position in the overall balance of faculty 
load and service (Martinez-Brawley, 2003; Neumann & Terosky, 2007). 
Research on the status and identity of state comprehensive universi¬ 
ties has shown that among the different institutional levels, theirs is 
the least defined and falls somewhere between the research focus of 
research institutions and the teaching focus of liberal arts colleges. 
This role conflict can often translate into increased demands on 
faculty time. Faculty are expected to do research as if they worked 
at a research university, teach as if at a liberal arts college, and pro¬ 
vide significant service to the region as if at a land-grant institution 
(Henderson, 2007). It is no wonder Coser (1974) referred to state 
comprehensive universities as “greedy institutions,” and that mea¬ 
sures of faculty satisfaction tend to be lower at state comprehensive 
universities than at other types of institutions (Henderson, 2007). 
That being said, several state comprehensive universities, including 
Western Carolina University, introduced the Boyer model in an 
effort to address this role conflict and to find ways to recognize 
and reward state comprehensive university faculty for the full range 
of their scholarly work. In its most robust form, engaged scholar¬ 
ship overlaps with all three areas of faculty work life—teaching, 
research, and service—and may provide faculty members with a 
way to integrate different facets of their work life more clearly, a 
process that research has shown leads to increased faculty well¬ 
being (Bloomgarden & O’Meara, 2007; Janke & Colbeck, 2008). Whether 
this will be the case at Western Carolina University remains to be 
seen. 

The larger cultural, logistical, and even epistemological obsta¬ 
cles to the adoption of Boyer have been noted by nearly all those 
who have studied the topic, and the ineffability of many of these 
aspects complicates the process of developing effective solutions 
(Bloomgarden & O’Meara, 2007; Fear, Rosaen, Foster-Fishman, & Bawden, 
2001; Finkelstein, 2001). It can be tempting to point fingers, blaming 
faculty for knee-jerk conservatism or administration for trifling 
commitments, but these complaints lack an analytical basis or 
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constructive goals. At Western Carolina University, the move 
toward adoption of Boyer, and engaged scholarship in particular, 
occurred not so much as a revolutionary shift, but as a semi-rad¬ 
ical nudge. While administration provided the initial impetus for 
change, the translation of the Boyer directive into departmental 
and college-level cultures necessitated traversing a whole range 
of definitional borders, including discipline, accreditation bodies, 
custom, local communities, and more, as the examples presented 
here vividly illustrate. One faculty member commented (anecdot¬ 
ally) that the process resembled a game of bocce ball, with each unit 
trying to toss its ball closer to the mark, resulting in a seemingly 
random constellation. 

The constellations surrounding engaged scholarship differed 
markedly from that of the scholarship of teaching and learning, 
however, suggesting the degree of penetration also depends on 
an additional (and often overlooked) variable in evaluating the 
impact of the Boyer model: the type of scholarship. The experi¬ 
ence at Western Carolina University shows that the integration 
of the scholarship of engagement differed considerably from that 
of the scholarship of teaching and learning, and faced very dif¬ 
ferent obstacles and opportunities ( Cruz, Ellern, Ford, Moss, & White, 
2010). One of the most marked differences concerned definitional 
boundaries. To extend the previous analogy, the scholarship of 
teaching and learning tosses were more closely clumped together, 
reflecting a greater consensus on definitions and criteria. Efforts 
to standardize the definition of engaged scholarship have not been 
as consistent or universal as those applied to the scholarship of 
teaching and learning, but engaged scholarship also faces defini¬ 
tional boundaries that the scholarship of teaching and learning 
does not, particularly in terms of integrating new actors, especially 
the larger community, into the scholarship equation. 

Another potential implication can be drawn here. Boyer 
intended that his categories would reward and recognize faculty for 
work that they were already doing, placing him in the role of reluc¬ 
tant revolutionary. In the case of the scholarship of teaching and 
learning, faculty members had already been teaching, particularly 
at a state comprehensive university with a strong teaching mission, 
but had not necessarily been engaging in systematic or empirical 
studies of that teaching. Before Boyer, in other words, there was 
not a great deal of scholarship of teaching and learning work being 
done. On the other hand, many departments, especially in applied 
disciplines, had already integrated engagement into their raison 
d’etre, their curriculums, and their research agendas, as seen in 
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several of the departments described above. At the same time, com¬ 
prehensive universities had been stepping up to the plate in terms 
of their own relationships with local communities and rewarding 
faculty who contributed to civic engagement and development. So, 
unlike the scholarship of teaching and learning, engaged scholar¬ 
ship faced a well-entrenched set of practices and processes. Thus, 
the logistical challenge is not to create a set of standards from the 
bottom up, but rather to negotiate a composite that can please all 
parties. 

As in many exercises of compromise, the results have not 
been equally acceptable to all. At Western Carolina University, for 
example, the adoption of the Boyer model has led to the tightening 
of some boundaries that had previously been more permeable, a 
process from which not all have equally benefited. In the case of 
the library, for example, the move from professional development 
to engaged scholarship has not necessarily resulted in the liberation 
that Boyer likely imagined his model would yield. The other unin¬ 
tended consequence of the Boyer model is that it places so many 
activities in the domain of scholarship that it can lead to the inad¬ 
vertent neglect of the integrative aspects of teaching, research, and 
service. The most recent models of engaged scholarship attempt 
to reach beyond the “four boxes” of Boyer scholarship and give 
this work a broader, more holistic position in faculty work life that 
transgresses existing boundaries. This dimension was almost wholly 
lacking in the tenure documents at Western Carolina University, an 
observation that gives some food for thought about the next stages 
of amending recognition and reward systems. 

The negotiation of tighter boundaries for engaged scholar¬ 
ship does, however, have its positive side. While the move to adopt 
the scholarship of teaching and learning was certainly contested 
at Western Carolina University, supporters and detractors were 
clearly demarcated by a distinct boundary. For administrative 
purposes, these clear lines are likely viewed as beneficial. Faculty, 
regardless of discipline, on the other hand, have been highly trained 
to wrangle less well-defined issues and often revel in the chance to 
wrap their heads around complex problems without clear solutions 
or outcomes, a condition that more closely resembles the adoption 
of scholarship of engagement. 

More than any other aspect of Boyer, the scholarship of engage¬ 
ment with its disputed definitional borders, ambiguous points of 
intersection, overlapping jurisdictions, and epistemological and 
logistical challenges, has productively challenged the faculty at 
Western Carolina University to examine and reflect on what they 
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do, why they do it, and what it means. As Gil Scott Heron famously 
wrote, “the revolution will not be televised”; that is, profound 
change does not occur by passivity, but rather by active engagement 
with the issues. The experiences of Western Carolina University 
suggest that while we are not a campus of revolutionaries, we are 
in many exciting and interesting ways a campus of semi-radical 
revolution. 


Conclusion 

In summary, when dealing with a cultural shift this radical, 
it is not surprising to find differentiated degrees of support and 
understanding for Boyers model as a whole, and others may expect 
to find similar results (O’Meara & Rice, 2005). The experiences of 
Western Carolina University suggest that a myriad of challenges 
arise with the use of the term “engaged scholarship,” and further 
questions arise when applying the term across multiple disciplinary 
contexts. This study has shown that there is much greater variation 
and considerably less consensus in definitions of the scholar¬ 
ships of application and engagement than in the definition of the 
scholarship of teaching and learning. Despite these challenges, 
the intentional move to change the culture at Western Carolina 
University has given rise to a campus actively engaged in produc¬ 
tive and stimulating conversations to discover what it means to be 
an engaged institution. 
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Appendix I: Academic Departments 

At Western Carolina University there are 32 academic departments 
within six colleges or schools, plus the library, for thirty-three total 
departments. The academic departments, organized by college, are: 

College of Arts and Sciences: Anthropology and Sociology, Biology, 
Chemistry and Physics, Communication, English, Geoscience and 
Natural Resources, History, Mathematics and Computer Science, 
Modern Foreign Languages, Philosophy and Religion, Political 
Science and Public Affairs 

College of Business: Accounting, Finance, Information Systems, 
and Economics; Business Administration and Law and Sport 
Management; Center for Entrepreneurship and Innovation; Global 
Management and Strategy; Sales, Marketing, and Hospitality and 
Tourism 

College of Education and Allied Professions: Educational 
Leadership and Foundations; Elementary and Middle Grades 
Education; Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; Human 
Services; Psychology 

College of Fine and Performing Arts: Stage and Screen, Art and 
Design, Music 

College of Health and Human Sciences: Criminology and Criminal 
Justice; Communication Sciences and Disorders; Health Sciences; 
Nursing; Physical Therapy; Social Work 

Kimmel School of Construction Management and Technology: 
Construction Management, Engineering and Technology 
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Appendix 2:Template 

Western Carolina University Faculty Handbook Section 4.04: 
Standards for Collegial Review 

C. University Standards for Collegial Review 

Faculty members at WCU are expected to be effective teachers, 
to be practicing scholars in their disciplines, and to provide 
meaningful service to the University and the community The par¬ 
ticular mix of these expected activities will vary as a function of 
departmental missions and the role of the faculty member in the 
department. Tenure-track or tenured faculty members should be 
active in all three areas. The following minimum university stan¬ 
dards provide the groundwork for departments to establish specific 
criteria for collegial review. 

I .Teaching 

Faculty members at WCU are scholarly teachers who provide 
evidence that their teaching is effective, i.e. their students learn. 
Effective teaching will be documented through the use of student, 
peer, and self-evaluations. Students provide reports that teachers 
are organized, clear, and enthusiastic, provide frequent and fair 
evaluations, and maintain an appropriate level of communication. 
Peers provide reports that faculty members design their courses 
in ways that help students learn, are knowledgeable and reflective 
about both their subject matter and their teaching, and challenge 
their students intellectually. Faculty members will also self-report 
and evaluate their teaching. 

2. Scholarship 

Faculty members should demonstrate that they are current and 
scholarly in their disciplines as reflected in the ways they teach and 
serve. They are also expected to demonstrate regular activity in one 
or more types of scholarship outlined below. The relative emphasis 
on each type of scholarship will be determined in the context of 
departmental and university mission and needs. Expectations 
of scholarly activity should be consistent with peer institutions. 
Departments will provide guidelines in AFE/TPR [Annual Faculty 
Evaluation/Tenure, Promotion, and Reappointment] documents 
for dissemination and evaluation of scholarship. The four types of 
scholarship from Ernest Boyers model include: 

• Scholarship of discovery. Scholarship of this type 
includes original research that advances knowl- 
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edge and may involve publishing journal articles, 
authoring/editing books, or presenting at confer¬ 
ences. This type of scholarship also includes creative 
activities such as artistic products, performances, 
musical, or literary works. 

• Scholarship of integration. Scholarship of this type 
involves synthesis of information across disciplines, 
across topics within a discipline, or across time. 
Textbooks, bibliographies, and book reviews are 
examples of this type of scholarship. 

• Scholarship of application. Sometimes called 
engagement, the scholarship of application goes 
beyond the provision of service to those within or 
outside the University. To be considered scholarship, 
there must be an application of disciplinary expertise 
with results that can be shared with and/or evaluated 
by peers such as technical reports, policy statements, 
guidebooks, economic impact statements, and/or 
pamphlets. 

• Scholarship of teaching and learning. Scholarship 
of this type is the systematic study of teaching and 
learning processes. It differs from scholarly teaching 
in that it requires a format that will allow public 
sharing and the opportunity for application and 
evaluation by others. 

Departments should recognize and evaluate a wide variety 
of scholarly activities consistent with the department’s and the 
University’s mission. Scholarly activities should not be rigidly cat¬ 
egorized. Many activities and products can be classified as more 
than one type of scholarship. 

3. Service 

Faculty members are expected to participate in service. Service 
is expected to increase over a faculty member’s employment. 
Primarily, service requires general expertise and is done as an act 
of good citizenship. Service at the department, college/school and 
university levels, includes serving on committees (e.g., search com¬ 
mittees, curriculum committees, and collegial review committees), 
recruiting students, mentoring new faculty members, and advising 
administrators. 



Service may also require special expertise, unusual time com¬ 
mitments, or exceptional leadership. Examples of such service 
include exercise of special technological, research or pedagogical 
skills, involvement with students in extracurricular activities, lead¬ 
ership in university governance, or taking on special administrative 
assignments (e.g., being department head, directing a graduate 
program, administering a grant obtained by the University). 

Service includes community engagement (e.g., providing disci¬ 
plinary expertise to a professional, civic, economic, or educational 
entity at the local, regional, or national level). 

Advising students is a significant form of service. Advisers are 
expected to be informed about curriculum and related processes, 
to be available to those they advise, and to help students in their 
academic and career planning. 


